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privileges, or temporarily suspended by the establishment of
martial law in particular districts or for certain classes of
persons. They were repeatedly strained or violated by the
high-handed action of great officials or members of the
Privy Council, by the evasions of statutes and the creation
of special tribunals in political trials, and by the subservience
or intimidation of juries. Lastly, the great extension of the
law of treason placed many persons in danger of their lives
for acts which were not previously treasonable or which
were unlikely to be committed except iu circumstances
peculiar to the Tudor and Stewart times.

An account of the ancient Supreme Courts, the King's
Bench,  the Common Pleas,  and the Exchequer, together
with the High Court of Chancery, which underwent no
important  changes  during  this  period,   would be  out of
place here.    It is worth a passing mention that the Court
of Requests, a sort of poor-man's Chancery, presided over
by the Lord Privy Seal, was in 1599, after an existence of
some two centuries, declared by the court of King's Bench
to have no judicial powers.    In spite of this decision, which
illustrates the very insecure foundation on which a large
part of the Tudor system stood, the extant records of the
court show that it continued to act until the Long Parlia-
ment.    Much importance has been attached to the fact that
the judges of the High Courts of Justice retained office ' at
the good pleasure' of the crown.    That this was not always
the case is shown by the Commission to Baron Flowerdue,
printed below (p.   143) ; and Coke (Inst.  IV.  117) tells us
that the Chief Baron always held office on a permanent"
tenure.    This distinction was not worthless,  as is shown
by the  case  of   Chief Baron Walter,   who in   1629  re-
fused  to   surrender his  patent without a fair trial:  but
the king   practically  attained   his   object   by   forbidding
Walter to  take his  seat  upon the bench.    It should be
mentioned here that a court of appeal from the King's Bench
called the Court of Exchequer-Chamber, and consisting of
the Justices of the Common Pleas and the Barons of the